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The largest measured longleaf pine tree in the United 


States was toppled by a strong thunderstorm in 2016. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY TODD PUSSER. 
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Cover: A mature white-tailed buck emerges with caution from a copse of 


cedar trees. Its swollen neck indicates the onset of the rut in the region. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY RICK SMALL. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina’s wildlife 
and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


ne of the joys of being a part of Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, and the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission as a whole, is working alongside people with so 
much knowledge about such a wide variety of 


topics. In each issue of the magazine, we strive 
to share that information and show how it is put 
to work in the field. 

For the past 82 years, Wildlife in North 
Carolina has covered it all, from hunting to 
fishing to hiking to birdwatching, while also 
highlighting Commission staff who work to 
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sustain the wildlife resources you enjoy. This 
leads me to the following question, one that 
we ask when planning each issue: What types 
of stories do our readers enjoy most? 

In the coming months, you might be con- 
tacted to take part in a reader survey about Wildlife in North Carolina. 1 encourage 
you to participate and play a role in shaping the future of this magazine. We're inter- 
ested in learning a little bit about you, your interests and how you would like to see 
those reflected in the pages of Wildlife in North Carolina. The survey will help us 
decide how to continue to update the magazine and our coverage to ensure that we 
provide the best possible reading experience for our subscribers. 

The magazine has evolved over the years. It began in 1937 as an eight-page, black- 
and-white game management and research pamphlet before becoming an award-win- 
ning, full-color magazine that focuses on a wide-array of wildlife topics and interests. 
We know that our readers’ interests vary, so we will continue to provide a balance of 
stories in each issue to try and satisfy our diverse audience. Participating in our sur- 
vey will help ensure we’re touching on the right topics and the right formats. 

In the meantime, I would love to hear from you. Shoot me an email or a letter 
and let me know what you like, or don’t like, about our magazine. What sort of sto- 
ries would you like to see covered more? Are there topics that we are missing? Do 
you enjoy sections like Wild Notebook, Nature’s Ways and Back Porch? Would you 
like to see more photo essays or recipes? Does fishing or hunting gear interest you? 

I can be reached via email at josh.leventhal@newildlife.org or at the following mail- 
ing address: 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699. 
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Wildlife in North Carolina (ISSN 0043-549X) is published eight times a year by the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, 1751 
Varsity Drive, Raleigh, NC 27606. Periodicals postage paid at Raleigh, N.C. and additional mailing offices. Subscription rates: one 
year $12, three years $30. All foreign subscriptions are $28 per year. Payable by U.S.Postal Service money order or U.S, bank 
cashiers check. All orders must be prepaid. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks delivery on new subscriptions and address changes. 
POSTMASTER: Send address changes to Circulation Manager, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. Address all 
correspondence regarding subscriptions to Circulation Manager. For subscription help, dial 1-800-786-2721. Articles in Wildlife in 
North Carolina may represent the personal views of authors, and do not imply endorsement by the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission. Wildlife in North Carolina is available on audio digital cartridges through the Department of Cultural Resources, 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Raleigh, N.C., 919- 733-4376. The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission is an 
equal opportunity agency. Copyright©2019 by the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission. No portion of this magazine may be 
reproduced by any means without the written consent of Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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Aging wx te 
Outdoors 


Getting old ain? easy for outdoorsmen 
but it can shil be fun 


Feeling Your Pain 


| would like to thank you for such a well-writ- 
ten, insightful and comical look at aging and 
the outdoors [“Aging in the Outdoors,” May/ 
June 2019]. As a lifelong North Carolinian 
and hunter, | am staring “aging and the out- 
doors” right in the face. As a guide, | do take 
extra precautions for my older clientele, but 
as an outdoorsman myself, | do my best to 
stay fit and capable of continuing to pursue 
this passion as long as possible. 

The many facets of being an outdoors 
person takes us from our youth and gung-ho 
attitude, through a more appreciative mind- 
set of just being out there, to a final stage of 
hearing, telling and remembering the stories 
of the hunt. One particular day in Minnesota's 
great Northwoods, an older client bagged a 
grouse, quite possibly his last one ever. After 
that, we sat quietly, sipping coffee, eating 
chocolate chip cookies and taking it all in. 
One bird on a beautiful fall day was all his 
entire season needed. The essence of the hunt 
is in the enjoyment of the day. At the end, 
we only have our memories. 


Stephen Faust 
Union Grove 


The following happened many years ago when 
turkeys were just getting established in North 
| Carolina and most of us didn’t have the foggi- 
est idea of how to hunt them. Bill Williams, 

being active in the National Wild Turkey Fed- 
eration, had hunted them in other states and 
was light-years ahead of us. 


| greatly enjoyed the 
“Aging in the Outdoors” arti- 
cle, especially the segment 
about my old friend Billy still 
going strong at 76 while 
experiencing old-age limita- 
tions. At 82, | echo his 
physical concessions. 

Some 25 years ago, while 
| was still learning how to 
hunt turkey, Bill met me 
early one morning at a Cas- 
well County farm. To my sur- 
prise, he didn’t bring a [fire- 
arm]. It was a pretty morning 
and a great-looking woods. The songbirds came 
alive at dawn, but no amount of owl hooting 
or Bill's calling could illicit the first gobble. 
We trudged through that property for hours, 
Bill using every trick he knew to get a response 
when suddenly, at about 8:30, a lone bird 
opened up! 

Somehow, Bill knew that bird was coming 
and instructed me to get set up pronto. What 
followed was the sweetest conversation 
between man and bird that | had ever heard 
in my then early turkey hunting experience! 
Momentarily a white head and red waddles 
appeared, and when he stuck his head out from 
behind a stump | blasted him. Bill appeared 
more excited than | was—what a man! 

The tail fan of that turkey hangs in my liv- 
ing room and | often think of that hunt—and 
the man who made it possible. Thanks, old buddy! 

P.S. | was fortunate to bag a nice gobbler 
this past spring using many of the tactics that 
| learned on that hunt. 

Rudy Hillmann 
Apex 


Help on the Haw 

Bruce Ingram’s inspiring article about our Haw 
River, “A River on the Rise” [July/August 2019], 
missed an important opportunity to credit 
the Haw River Assembly and the Haw River- 
keeper with over 35 years of work protecting 
and improving the river and its watershed. 
Our recreational opportunities on the river 
today are a credit to their work. Their annual 
Learning Celebration brings fourth-graders to 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


the river in Chatham, Alamance and Guilford 
counties, teaching our kids about river life and 
issues. Their new “swim guide” app, available 
on the Assembly website, provides current 
water quality readings for river users. Take a 
look at their website and support this great 
advocate for the Haw: hawriver.org. 


Dianne Ford 
Saxapahaw 


Love for the Vulture 

| enjoyed Todd Pusser’s article in the July/ 
August issue of Wildlife in North Carolina 
entitled “Consider the Vulture.” Despite the 
general disgust for the look and habits of vul- 
tures, | have always marveled at their ability 
to majestically soar. | thought Todd might 
enjoy the attached poem | wrote a few years 
ago, basically suggesting if one is not too 
quick to judge, one can find beauty in all of 
God’s creatures... even the turkey buzzard. 


As | round the curve 
The stench rolls over me 
Like a rogue wave. 


Down the path lies a dead opossum. 
Eye sockets pulsate with maggots 
Slimy entrails ooze from a ruptured gut. 


The Turkey Buzzard doesn’t hear my approach. 
His red bald head and hairy hooked beak 

Are up to its oversized nostrils 

In the sticky seething cavity. 


Startled, eyes bulging, 

It searches my intent, 

Hisses and grunts, 

Then spits a chunk of carrion. 

Hopping clumsily on naked, chicken-like legs 
It labors into an awkward takeoff. 


Catching a thermal by the hill 
It rises in graceful circles. 
Reaching a peak 

It banks with fixed wings 
Diving like a Spitfire 

Beyond tall pines. 


Bill Hubbard 
Pittsboro 
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A full body harness fall-arrest system is 
essential when using climbing stands, 
hang-on stands and ladder stands. 
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reparation is the key to success in most areas of 
life—from workdays to weekends and finances 
to fun. The same can be said of hunting: Successful 


deer hunting is usually dependent on several events that take 


place long before pulling the trigger. 


“When the time to hunt has come, the 
time to prepare has passed,” said Walter 
“Deet” James, the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission's hunting R3 specialist. “Unlike 
some activities where a spontaneous approach 
may suffice, hunting often requires a certain 
degree of advanced preparation, with hunters 
falling within a bell curve from casual to 
intensely dedicated. Although knowledge 
and equipment preparation are typical start- 
ing points, devout hunters physically and 
mentally prepare throughout the year to 
develop skills and stamina necessary for 
potential rigors encountered during the 
hunting season.” 

In other words, you had better start plan- 
ning for this year’s deer season if you haven't 
already done so. And there are many factors 
to consider, including whether to hunt from 
an elevated stand, which type of stand is 
best for you and determining the best loca- 
tion to place it. 

We're here to help. What follows is a 
guide to picking out a tree stand and what 
factors to consider when deciding where to 
set it up. (As always, safety should be your 
first consideration and an appropriate fall- 
arrest system, when applicable, should be 
included with whichever tree stand you 
select. For more information on tree stand 
safety, visit ncwildlife.org/hunting. ) 


Portable Stands Create Options 


Having a quality tree stand is a critical part 
of hunting from an elevated position. 


There are many options available with dif- 
ferent features and designs, but they all 
fall into two families: portable and non-por- 
table. Portable stands encompass hang-on 
(or lock-on), climbing and ladder stands. 
Non-portable stands are big, heavy box 
stands and tripod stands. 

Portable hang-on stands need a climbing 
aid, such as climbing sticks (small, con- 
necting sections of ladder that strap toa 
tree). This stand is usually put up ahead of 
time and left for weeks or even the entire 
season. It is important to not leave it in 
the woods for multiple seasons because 
weather and gnawing critters can compro- 
mise the safety of the stand without the 
hunter knowing. Obviously, theft is another 
consideration, especially if left on public 
land for extended periods. 

Placing a hang-on stand can be tricky 
and it is important that a hunter use a har- 
ness and lineman’s belt to remain attached 
to the tree while keeping hands free to work. 
The hang-on stand gives the hunter multiple 
ways to stay attached while hunting and can 
be placed above lower branches that are not 
accessible with a climbing stand. The stand 
can be cumbersome to carry and hang. 

The climbing stand is the poster child 
of the portable stand family. These normall: 
two-piece stands travel connected togethei 
on the hunter's back and can be attached to 
a tree in minutes. The bottom section is the 
platform and the top section is the seat. Th 
climbing stand is the ultimate in portability 


| allowing a hunter to hike for miles, find a 

‘suitable tree, climb and hunt. The nature 
of the stand doesn’t allow for a lifeline to 
_be used, however, and the climbing action 
‘of the stands can sometimes slide on the 
tree. Climbing stands also need a straight, 
limbless tree to operate safely. 

The ladder stand is manufactured as a 
-platform and seat attached to a section of 
‘ladder usually 10 to 20 feet tall. It is assem- 

bled on the ground at the base of a suitable 
tree and raised with two to three hunters. 
‘This stand offers the benefit of a ladder that 
isn’t completely vertical, as with a hang-on’s 
‘ladder sticks, making it a little more com- 
‘fortable to climb. The platform and seat area 
_are usually rather spacious compared to the 
other portable stands, and a lifeline and tree 
strap can be used for safety. 
_A downside to ladder stands 
is that they are even bigger 
and more cumbersome than 
ithe hang-on and ladder 
sticks, making it not par- 
ticularly portable for a 
portable stand. This often 
results in the stand being left in the woods. 


Ina Box 

‘Non-portable box stands are placed and left 
in place (or moved with some great coordi- 
inated effort). These stands are usually wood 
framed or purchased pre-built and placed 
ina spot that sees regular game activity, 
isuch as the edge of an agricultural field. 
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should be employed and attached to the 
frame of the box and the base of the ladder 
for use with a harness and harness strap 
while ascending and descending. Some of the 
more elaborate box stands have stairs and 
a railing, making the lifeline less critical. 

The box stand provides the benefit of 
being almost completely concealed while 
allowing the hunter to move a bit more with- 
out being seen. Scent also tends to be con- 
tained within a box stand. The added benefit 
of being enclosed in a shelter allows for a 
hunter to stay on stand longer in rain or 
cold temperatures. 

A tripod stand is a cross between a ladder 
stand and a box stand. As the name implies, 
it is a tripod that a hunter sits on. One of 
the legs has ladder rungs for ascending. 


“When the time to unt has cone. 


the time to prepare has passed” 


They can also be utilized on properties 
devoid of suitable trees needed for the 
other types of stands. 

Typically, a ladder leads to a small 
enclosed box complete with an opening for 
a shot and a seat. These stands are normally 
around 10 feet off the ground. With any 
climbing, a fall is always a possibility and it’s 
no different with the box stand. A lifeline 


The stand is assembled on the ground and 
lifted upright. They're heavy and take effort 
to set up, but as with a box stand, there is no 
need for a tree. They're not usually closed in 
like a box stand, so the hunter is exposed 
atop this stand. There also isn’t any attach- 
ment point for a harness tether once on 
stand, so tethering to the seat, at minimum, 
should be considered to avoid falls. 
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Consider’ 
| the Lowly Ground Blind 


When considering tree stand safety, we shouldn't forget that some folks, for various reasons, don’t 
want to hunt from an elevated stand. For those people, a ground blind is a good option. 

| became a fan of ground blinds by accident. A few years ago, | was late to a morning deer hunt 
on an old lease in Franklin County. My buddies opted for various ladder stands, leaving me the ground 
_ blind on the edge of a soybean field. While watching the field, | heard some noise behind me in 
-_an old cutover. Thinking it was a squirrel, | turned and peeked through the partially open zippered 


door. About 50 yards away stood a doe and a 10-point buck. He wasn't huge, but a European mount 


of that deer now graces my home office. 
The first thing to do when exploring ground blinds is consulting the N.C.Inland Fishing, Hunting 
-& Trapping Regulations Digest to see if any local county laws apply. In Wake and Nash counties, for 
“example, one must be elevated at least 8 feet off the ground (Wake) and 6 feet (Nash) to harvest 
any animal with a centerfire rifle. 
Ground blinds can range from handmade with brush and boughs (free), to camouflage material 
attached to stakes (starting at about $25), up to commercially made “pop-up” blinds (starting at 
about $70). Pop-up ground blinds offer concealment, shelter from rain, the ability to move some 
without detection and a place to easily share the hunt with a partner. They can easily be packed in 
and set up in a few minutes using flexible carbon poles as the frame. 

For deer hunting, it’s best to set up a blind well before you plan to hunt out of it. Deer will 
detect ground blinds easily and be leery of them. Turkeys, on the other hand, will walk around one 
as if it had always been there. Ground blinds are well-suited to flat terrain and places where there 
is an absence of trees suitable for a tree stand. As with all hunting stands, avoid leaving them 
unmonitored on public land for extended periods due to theft. 

| like to rake away the leaf litter exposing a dirt floor to lessen the noise when moving. | also 
leave the shooting ports open so the blind looks the same all of the time. Wear dark clothing or 
camo inside the blind and a face mask or dark face paint. A burnt cork is a cheap (depending upon 
your taste in wine) and easy way to apply some face camo. A shooting stick, either commercial or 
homemade, makes longer shots easier to execute. 


—Mike Zlotnicki 
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The advantage of a tripod stand is that it 
can be used where no trees are available for 
portable stands or where building or placing 
a box stand isn’t an option. But the risks of, 
a fall due to not having adequate attachment 
options for a tether strap make this stand 
less than ideal. 


Location, Location, Location 

Now that we've gone over the types of equip- 
ment, the last part of the equation is stand 
placement. Preseason scouting can help 
take some of the mystery out of where to 
place a stand by identifying the basics: food, 
water and cover. Finding good sources of 
these needs and learning how they change 
throughout the year will put you in the right 
neck of the woods at the right time. Agricul- | 
tural fields, hard and soft mast trees or a 
recent timber harvest can provide great food 
sources at different times of the year—couple 
that with a stand placed nearby on a well- 
used game trail and you could end up with 
a recipe for success. 

Although deer get most of their hydra- 
tion needs from their food sources, they 
will regularly visit a water source during hot, 
early season weather. Finding a water source 
and the trail used to get to it is another great 
spot for a tree stand. The last of the basic 
needs is cover. This one can be tricky, as _» 
getting too close can send your venison- 
on-hoof to other regions of their home 
range, but knowing where those bedding 
areas are in relation to the food and water 


sources can help piece together a plan for 
tree stand placement. 

» These basic needs can also be used when 
the whitetail rut comes around and those 

with antlers start seeking those without. You 
will likely start finding rubs and scrapes in 
_ the same areas mentioned earlier. Simply put, 
the ladies are bedding at Point A, traveling to 
feeding grounds at Point B, grabbing a drink 

‘at Point C and settling back at Point A ora 
similar bedding spot. This simple pattern will 
have the boys hanging out and following a 
similar pattern all while checking the scent 
posts left behind. Think of it as an olfactory 
version of online dating—profiles are adver- 
_tised and dating happens. Again, take advan- 
‘tage of the travel routes being used by deer 
land concentrate efforts in spots likely to 

ibe visited. 

Time of day and predominant wind 
direction can also help with stand placement 
and should be considered. For example, as 
the sun rises and the air warms, thermal 
currents will lift the air and your scent 
upwards. The opposite happens as the tem- 
perature drops in the evening. Placing a stand 
on a ridgetop for a morning hunt will carry 
your scent up and away for the most part and 
‘help you stay undetected by deer moving 
below. Counter to that, placing a stand ina 
valley or hollow in the evening will pull your 
‘scent down and away from deer on the ridge 
side or top above. To go with those consid- 
erations are the predominant wind directions 
‘and placing stands to ensure your scent is 


\ 
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likely to be taken away from the basic need 
you're hunting or the trail connecting them. 
Of course, winds change, so keeping an eye 
on it and being willing and able to change 
spots can add to your success. 

Lastly, the search for a perfect tree is like 
a treasure hunt for me. I seek the one that 
hides amongst a forest full of them. For a 
climbing stand, I’m after a straight, strong, 
not-too-wide tree with no limbs or small 
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limbs I can remove. Preferably, there will be 
some smaller trees around the area under me 
to provide a little concealment from eyes 
looking up. For hang-on stands, I can deal 
with more branches on the trunk because I 
can attach ladder sticks and work around 
them, therefore allowing for me to be more 
concealed on stand. For a ladder stand, I just 
need a clearing for the platform and seat to 
be safely and securely attached, and the 
straps to be attached around the tree. 


Above: A buck uses a licking branch 
which is usually located above an active 
scrape. Below: A hunter inspects a fresh 
rub. Both a scrape and rub are signposts 
that bucks are active in the area. 


All of this sounds simple enough, but 
trees aren't all straight and healthy or located 
in the ideal place where deer are likely to 
show up. You may be too exposed in one tree 
and too covered up in another. There could 
be a big, dead branch overhead posing a 
threat, or perhaps the perfect spot for a stand 
just doesn’t have any trees big enough to hold 
a stand. The trees could all be too big as well, 
depending on your stand and what size tree 
can accommodate it. Whatever your scouting 
reveals, take the time to consider your tree 
stand options, your safety equipment and 
the tree that you'll be hanging out in for a 
few hours. 

Elevated stand hunting isn’t for everyone, 
but it is an option for hunters looking to gain 
an edge. Be sure to do some research on the 
products and personally examine some dif- 
ferent models at a retailer before purchas- 
ing one. A stand that you're comfortable in 
and confident using goes a long way toward 
making you feel safer. Above all else, invest 
research time, money and practice in the 
use of a fall-arrest system. Connecting with 
nature from a perch in a tree is a soul fill- 
ing experience; connecting with the ground 
after a 20-foot drop most definitely is not. + 


Chet Clark is the R3 manager (recruitment, 
retention, reactivation) for the Wildlife Educa- 
tion Division of the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission. He is an avid outdoorsman 
and an occasional contributor to Wildlife in 
North Carolina. 
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IT IS HARD TO SAY WHEN THE FIRST HATCHERY-RAISED 


trout was stocked in North Carolina, but historic records point toward the 


early 1880s and the introduction of rainbow trout from California. Since that 


time, the use of stocked trout has become a consistent management tool for 


the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission. In fact, a little over 18 percent of 


the approximately 5,400 miles of water in the Commission’s Public Mountain 


Trout Waters (PMTW) are managed via trout stockings, while the remainder 


depend on self-sustaining populations to provide fisheries. 


It is unlikely that the folks involved with those initial 
stockings in the late 19th century could have imag- 
ined how far things have progressed from the milk 
cans and railcars they depended upon to move fish. 
Today, state-of-the-art facilities and hauling trucks 
help the Commission stock roughly 1 million trout 
annually, but these advances in technology and hus- 
bandry are only part of the story. 

At the end of the day, stocking comes down to 
releasing fish into the water, just as it was over a 
century ago. But Commission staff like myself—I 
serve as the coldwater research coordinator in the 
Inland Fisheries Division—must consider a variety 
of factors prior to using stocked trout as a manage- 
ment tool. With the miles of flowing water (from 
small creeks to large rivers) and acres of impound- 
ments that range in size from sizable power-supply 
reservoirs to municipal lakes in the state, there are 
numerous opportunities to stock trout. However, the 
Commission wants to ensure that we are using 
stocked trout as efficiently and effectively as possible. 

Let us explore some of the common questions 
regarding stocked trout management to learn more 
about how and why the Commission gets to the 
moment of releasing a trout into your favorite water. 


Brook Trout 


Rainbow Trout 


Brown Trout 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DUANE RAVER 
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Left: Trout from the Armstrong State Fish Hatchery are released, including a large one. 
Four percent of all stocked trout are over 14 inches long. At the Erwin (Tenn.) National 
Fish Hatchery, trout are corralled prior to propagation and the triploid process via a part- 
nership with the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission. Opposite: A mixed net of trout are 
released into the North Toe River in Avery County. 


Why does the Commission stock trout? 

The Commission stocks trout to provide recreational opportunities 
for anglers. Although the Commission prioritizes management of 
the state’s self-sustaining trout, many waters lack wild trout or sup- 
port low-level wild trout populations that are inadequate to maintain 
self-sustaining fisheries. Hatchery trout may be used in these situa- 
tions to improve or create angling opportunities. Because we control 
the number and size of trout stocked, as well as the frequency of 
stocking, a diversity of fishing opportunities can be provided for 
anglers through our stocked trout management. 


What kind of trout does the Commission stock? 

The Commission stocks a mixture of trout at a targeted ratio: brook 
trout (40 percent), brown trout (20 percent) and rainbow trout 
(40 percent). As noted previously, approximately 1 million catch- 
able trout are stocked annually. They average 10 inches in length, 
with + percent of the fish exceeding 14 inches, giving anglers an 
opportunity to catch a large, trophy trout. 


How does the Commission grow and stock trout? 

The Commission has four hatchery facilities to support the produc- 
tion and stocking of trout. Armstrong and Bobby N. Setzer state fish 
hatcheries are the Commission’s primary production facilities, while 
Table Rock and Marion state fish hatcheries hold trout seasonally 
and support the program through stocking assistance and fingerling 
production. Brown trout and brook trout eggs are produced at 
Commission facilities during the fall of each year, and thanks to a 
partnership with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s Erwin National 
Fish Hatchery, rainbow trout eggs are received as needed. On average, 
it takes about 12 months to raise an egg to our target stocking size 
of 10 inches. The larger trout require about eight more months of 
growth to exceed 14 inches in length. 
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As with any large-scale, husbandry effort, a lot of care is placed ~ 
into these animals. Commission staff work year-round on trout pro- 
duction, from daily feedings to water quality monitoring to fish health 
screening to constant vigilance during storm events so water intakes 
do not get blocked. Staff also monitor production plans closely to 
ensure that fish are of target size at time of stocking. Once of size, 
trout are loaded on stocking trucks that can hold several thousand 
trout for distributing. 


Where does the Commission stock trout? 

Hatchery Supported and Delayed Harvest are the primary classifi- 
cations within PMTW that depend on stocked trout, and these 
classifications are popular with anglers (over 1.1 million days 
were spent fishing them in 2014, according to the most recent 
survey). Hatchery Supported waters provide seasonal fisheries by 
stocking trout at frequent intervals in the spring and early summer. 
These trout are immediately available to harvest (opening day is 
the first Saturday in April). 

Delayed Harvest waters provide seasonal catch-and-release fish- 
eries (Oct. 1 to the first Saturday in June) by stocking trout during 
the fall and spring when water temperatures are suitable for trout. 
Since the stocked trout typically would not survive the warm summer 
months, we encourage harvest of trout via no size limits and liberal 
creel limits starting the first Saturday in June. 

Stocking locations can be determined by important factors such 
as public access, stocking access, expected fishing pressure, in-stream 
habitat, average stream flows and seasonal water temperatures. Of 
these parameters, suitable habitat and public access are key because 
they determine if trout can survive and anglers have opportunities 
to access the resource. Currently, a large portion of PMTW are on 
private lands, where angling access is provided by the generosity 
of landowners. We work to retain these waters in PMTW, but 


continued on page 17 
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What does triploid mean and how is the pro- 
cess of making trout sterile accomplished? 


- A fish egg prior to fertilization has two sets of chromo- 
somes but, for a brief moment in time after being fertil- 
ized by the sperm, it has three sets of chromosomes 


* Normally after fertilization, the egg kicks out one set of 
chromosomes, leaving it with one from the egg and one 
from the sperm (diploidy) 


* However, the Commission uses hydrostatic pressure to 
cause the egg to retain the extra set of chromosomes 
immediately after fertilization, leaving it with three 
sets of chromosomes (triploidy) 


NORMAL DEVELOPMENT 


* The additional set of chromosomes renders the fish sterile 


© 
* Triploid fish are not genetically modified animals Fae 
eee —— 


Why does the Commission produce DIPLOID 


7 : SPERM 
sterile trout: 8 HAPLOID CHROMOSOME SET FROM EGG 
* Provides a greater level of control over sree enema aeeamtrsste bl Mites ro 
stocked salmonids 
* Protection of the genetic integrity of native INDUCTION OF TRIPLOIDY 

brook trout populations 

" x HYDROSTATIC 

* Produces higher quality large trout (4 percent of PRESSURE 

stocked trout exceed 14 inches in length) EGG eae, 
° LSet OF gonad cevelepnies in larger fish held in —f le 

Captivity may assist with maintaining fish health 
* Several state management agencies utilize this tech- Pere TRIPLOID 


nique, but the Commission was one of the first in the 
eastern United States by incorporating it in 2007 
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1.Rainbow trout are netted and placed into a holding tank. 2. A hatchery 
technician strips eggs from a female rainbow trout. 3. A technician strips 
milt (sperm) from a male rainbow. 4. Fertilized eggs are put into a tube 
before being placed in a hydrostatic pressure chamber. 5. The tube is lowered 
into the chamber. 6. Water with iodine for egg disinfection runs out as a 
technician closes the machine. 7. Eggs are transferred to buckets and taken 
into the hatchery, where they will incubate. 
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JACOB RASH/NCWRC 


Opposite: An angler fly-fishes the North Toe River, one of the many Public Mountain Trout Waters 
the Commission stocks with trout. Above: Brown trout congregate in a raceway at a hatchery. 


continued from page 12 


unfortunately, we occasionally must remove waters from the pro- 
gram if public access becomes too restricted. 


Triploid trout are sterile and cannot reproduce successfully because 
they have three sets of chromosomes (triploid) instead of the normal 
two sets (diploid). The use of sterile, triploid trout in stockings is 
a practice that several states use in our region. Our production pro- 
gram has utilized triploid trout for all three species (brook trout, 
brown trout and rainbow trout) since 2007. By utilizing these ster- 
ile fish, we have a greater level of control over our stocked trout. 

Potential impacts to wild stocks, especially native brook trout, 
are greatly reduced in the event these fish leave a stocking location 
(emigration or illegal transport). In addition, the lack of gonad 
development in larger fish held in captivity can assist with main- 
taining fish health. Disrupting gonad development and subsequent 
egg production prevents the fish from having to reabsorb eggs, 
which is a stressor to the animal. You can also see increased growth 
within triploid trout—this is especially true in our larger fish 
(greater than 14 inches long) when they should be diverting energy 
into reproduction. 


North Carolina has a vast number of trout populations that maintain 
themselves via natural reproduction. These populations are driven by 
the environments in which they live (like available habitat, food, 
temperature and flow). As a result, each water has a population 
carrying capacity—or the rough number of fish that the water can 


support naturally—so adding more trout to an existing wild 
trout fishery will not result in more or larger wild trout 
through time. 


A permit issued by the Commission is required to stock any fish in 
North Carolina. This permit is free; plus, it allows biologists to pro- 
vide useful information that can save you time and money. Stockings 
can have major unintended consequences, such as disease introduc- 

tions, degradation of native brook trout stocks and establishment of 

unwanted populations. Also, remember that it is illegal to move fish 

from one body of water to another, even if they are captured with 

hook and line. 


Hopefully, this information has helped to shed light on how and why 
the Commission uses stocked trout to establish fisheries in North 
Carolina. These resources are an integral part of Public Mountain 
Trout Waters, with Hatchery Supported and Delayed Harvest Trout 
Waters being the most fished among PMTW classifications. 

Please visit newildlife.org/trout to learn more about these classi- 
fications, stocking dates, PMTW locations and more. Come see the 
fish in person at the Pisgah Center for Wildlife Education (adjacent to 
the Bobby N. Setzer State Fish Hatchery) near Brevard or Armstrong 
State Fish Hatchery, north of Marion, where the public can view 
trout during normal business hours. * 


Jacob Rash, the coldwater research coordinator for the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission, is an occasional contributor to Wildlife in 
North Carolina. 
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Saving lives comes with the territory for wildlife officers, 
just ask Master Officer Aaron Stronach 


written by Josh Leventhal 
photographed by Melissa McGaw 


%, 
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_ twice about handing his card to a landowner in Polk County he met while on 
patrol last October. 
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“Give me a shout if you ever need any- 


, thing, anytime,” Stronach told him. Little 


_ did he know that offer would end up sav- 


ing a life. 


| 
| 


A week later, Stronach was asleep in 
_ bed when his work cellphone rang at 
-around midnight. Figuring it must be 
urgent, he answered to find that same 
_ landowner on the line. He frantically told 
Stronach of his friend, Paul Oliver, who 
had been bear hunting on Hogback Moun- 
tain near the South Carolina line. Oliver 
had shot a black bear and went off to look 
| for it, but never reappeared. Nobody had 
heard from him for several hours. The 


| temperature was now below freezing on the 


mountaintop, and Stronach knew time to 

rescue the hunter could be running out. 
Launching a search party would have 

been time-consuming, so instead Stronach 

_ loaded his truck and made the 30-minute 

drive from his home to Hogback Moun- 

_ tain. Stronach checked in with his dis- 

_ patcher and regularly updated his status 

_and location throughout the rescue pro- 

_ cess. He briefly met with the landowner, 

_who pointed him in the general direction 

_ of where Oliver had been hunting. What 

awaited Stronach was certainly no easy 

stroll: thick mountain laurel and rhodo- 

_ dendron lined the rugged terrain of the 

steep mountainside. 

Stronach worked his way down the 

mountain, calling out for Oliver. After walk- 


| ing for about a half-mile, Stronach heard a 


faint voice call out. He followed it until he 
found Oliver, tired, weak and dehydrated 
amid the brush of the mountain. 

A few bad decisions landed Oliver in a 
tough situation. An experienced big-game 
hunter, Oliver had never been bear hunting. 


aking small talk with the public is a regular part of the job for a wildlife 
law enforcement officer, so Master Officer Aaron Stronach didn’t think 


After shooting his first bear, he excitedly 
went in search of it after it charged him 
and went off a steep cliff. He became over- 
heated while crawling through the thick 
laurel and removed some of his heavy lay- 
ers. He soon became disoriented and then, 
as the cool evening temperatures set in, he 
began to feel the early effects of hypother- 
mia. His cellphone battery had died and 
his flashlight soon followed. He had been 
lost for nine hours before Stronach tracked 
him down. 


‘Above and Beyond’ 
“MMMM Mihi, 


Stronach’s first order of business was to 
get Oliver some water. He used a laurel 
leaf to funnel some water to Oliver from a 
mountain stream. The two then began their 
ascent up the mountain, with Stronach 
slowly pulling and guiding the hunter 
back toward the summit. After more than 
an hour, Oliver was finally reunited with 
his friends and family. 

Oliver voiced his appreciation ina 
letter to Col. Jon Evans, chief of the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission’s Law 
Enforcement Division. 

“This was one of the worst situations I 
have ever been in and I feel that Master 
Officer Stronach may have very well saved 
my life, or at the very least saved me from 
further injury and remaining lost for a 
much longer time,” Oliver wrote. “I can- 
not express my gratitude enough for his 
actions yesterday and I hope that his ser- 
vice of going far above and beyond what 
I would’ve expected will be noted in his 
professional standing. Thank you for hav- 
ing such an exceptional wildlife officer 


that is completely service minded to help 
the public in their time of need.” 

Stronach credits his training, particu- 
larly being prepared for any situation, for 
the successful rescue. “Stay calm and col- 
lected even though everyone was excited, 
he said. “Think it through and come up 
with a plan about where that bear may 
have gone and where [Oliver] would have 
gone after it. Think about how bears react 
after they get shot. [We're taught to] stay 
calm in different situations.” 

That training came in handy earlier in 
the summer when Stronach and Sgt. Toby 
Jenkins received a call while on patrol 
about a person trapped under a canoe on 
the Green River in Polk County. They 
arrived to find a young boy with his leg 
pinned between an overturned canoe and 
a large rock while three men were trying to 
keep the canoe and the boy above water. 
“We realized that the child was in definite 
danger and needed help quick,” Stronach 
said. “He was close to going under and 
had been under the canoe for a while.” 

Stronach and Jenkins removed their 
service belts and bullet-proof vests, locked 
them in their trucks and put on personal 
flotation devices. They then entered the 
river and floated down to the boy. With 
the help of the other men, they were able 
to lift the canoe enough to free the boy’s 
leg. They then borrowed an inner tube 
from a tuber on the river, placed the boy 
on it and brought him over to an awaiting 
ambulance. The boy suffered a broken foot 
and bruising on his leg, but the situation 
obviously could have been much worse if 
the officers had not arrived. 

“I think all of us have that public-ser- 
vice and public-safety need instilled in us,” 
Stronach said about being a wildlife officer. 
“And that is what is so cool about being a 
game warden. There is always something 
different from day to day.” = 


” 


b] 


Josh Leventhal is the editor of Wildlife 
in North Carolina. He can be reached 
at 919-707-0177. 
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The lo 


he champ was dead. For centuries, the longleaf pine tree stood majestically among the 


gently rolling hills of Montgomery County near Ether, its distinct flattop crown towering 


high over the landscape. The tree had been a survivor. Its thick trunk, 12 feet in circumfer- 


ence and standing over 100 feet tall, bore numerous scars of past lightning strikes. Without a doubt 


during its long life, this tree withstood some mighty powerful storms, including two of the largest 


hurricanes to hit North Carolina, Hazel in 1954 and Hugo in 1989, both of which passed right over or 


near its crown and destroyed much of the surrounding area. 
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Big tree hunters Gary Williamson (left) 
and Byron Carmean examine the former 
national champion longleaf pine that 
was toppled by a strong thunderstorm 
in 2016. The tree, likely centuries old, is 
impossible to precisely age due to its 
hollow center. 


The tree was never cut down by its prop- 
erty owners. Perhaps its sheer size inspired 
a sense of wonder, as large trees frequently 
do. Or perhaps the old tree held sentimen- 
tal value. Local newspaper accounts about 
the tree described how children would take 
breaks and hang out beneath the giant on 
their walks to and from school. 

A strong thunderstorm in May 2016 
finally brought down the immense longleaf, 
snapping its massive trunk some 30 feet off 
the ground and sending its crown crashing 
to the forest floor. The tree had been desig- 
nated a national champion by the American 
Forestry Association in 2004, meaning it was 
the largest longleaf pine standing anywhere 
in the United States, taking over the title 
that was previously held by a longleaf in 
Alabama, itself a victim of a strong storm. 

I first visited the pine tree in 2015 when 
it stood proudly against the Carolina blue 
sky, dwarfing everything else within eye- 
sight (see “The Last Giants” in the March/ 
April 2016 issue of Wildlife in North Caro- 
lina). Longleaf pines were once the domi- 
nant tree over much of eastern North Car- 
olina. Nineteenth century turpentining for 
naval stores and decades of rampant logging 
reduced the estimated 11 million acres of 
longleaf pine forest in the state to just 
255,000 acres today. 

In early 2018, nearly two years after its 
collapse, I returned to Montgomery County 
to pay my respects to the fallen champ. 
There is something inherently sad about 
witnessing the end of an era. The grandiose 
longleaf laying on the ground before me 
was likely several hundred years in age, 
maybe even as much as 500 years old. 

Normally, one could cut a cross section 
from the trunk of a tree and count its 
growth rings to determine its age. Old 


longleaf pines, however, suffer from red- 
heart disease, which is a fungal infection 
that weakens their heartwood. The disease 
does not kill the pines but often leaves 
them hollow, making them impossible to 
precisely age, as was the case with the fallen 
champion. It is possible the longleaf had 
sprouted around the time of the founding 
of the first English settlement in North 
America on Roanoke Island in 1585. The 
giant’ hollow trunk likely contributed to 
its eventual demise by making it more sus- 
ceptible to sudden gusts of wind associated 
with strong thunderstorms. 


Hunting Big ‘Trees 


In 1940, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion (now called American Forests) cre- 
ated the National Register of Champion 
Trees to encourage the public to find, doc- 
ument and preserve the largest specimens 
of American trees. Still going strong after 
79 years, the program (americanforests. 
org) currently lists 763 champion trees 
spread throughout North America and 
Hawaii. North Carolina joined the pro- 
gram in the 1970s and, as of this writing, 
has 19 national champion trees on the 
list, the largest of which (at least by total 
points) is a Darlington oak, with a cumu- 
lative score of 362 points, located on a pri- 
vate property in Edgecombe County. 
Somewhat like the Boone and Crockett 
Club calculations for record white-tailed 
deer antlers, there is a scoring system to 
determine if a tree qualifies as a champion. 
The formula is straightforward: take the 
trunk circumference (in inches) at breast 
height, add the height of the tree (in feet) 
and then add one-quarter of the average 
crown spread (in feet) for a total point score. 
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The massive crown of a white oak (below) 
covers a rural backyard in Montgomery 
County. Over the past year, the big tree 
hunters have discovered many champion 
trees, including a Shumard oak (opposite 
top) growing in Moore County and a 
Hercules’ club (opposite bottom) in the 
Outer Banks. 
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It is important to remember that a champion 
tree may not be the tallest of its species, 
have the thickest trunk or the widest crown 
spread; it is the combination of all three 
measurements that determines its status. 

Aside from the National Register of 
Champion Trees, North Carolina maintains 
its own champion list of 220 native and 
naturalized trees found within its borders. 
Naturalized trees are exotic species from 
another country that have been intro- 
duced into North Carolina, often planted 
as ornamentals in suburban yards, gardens 
or arboretums, and are growing in a natu- 
ral or wild state. Examples of naturalized 
trees on the current state list are the cham- 
pion Japanese pagoda tree and Chinese 
parasol tree found within the city limits 
of Charlotte. 

However, in recent years, the North 
Carolina Forest Service has determined 
that only native species of trees can be 
potential champs. Exotic, non-native spe- 
cies are no longer accepted for nomination, 
and for those that are currently grandfa- 
thered in on the list, once they die, they 
will not be replaced. 

No one has nominated more champion 
trees in the state than native Virginians 


Byron Carmean and Gary Williamson. 
Over the past two decades, the big tree 
hunters have crisscrossed North Carolina 
by foot, kayak and car, exploring dense 
Coastal Plain swamps, remote mountain 
coves and old historic townships in search 
of champion trees. Among their finds are 
the largest tree currently on the state cham- 
pion list, a 558-point bald cypress growing 
along the banks of the Roanoke River in 
Martin County and the largest possumhaw 
(a native holly) found in Jackson County 
that scores a mere 33 points. Our state 
champ bald cypress is well shy of the 739- 
point national champion growing in Loui- 
siana. However, the 33-point total for the 
possumhaw, one of the state’s smallest native 
trees, crowned it a national champion for 
the species on the 2019 National Register 
of Champion Trees. 

Over the last four years, I have joined 
Carmean and Williamson on numerous 
excursions throughout the Coastal Plain, 
Piedmont and Sandhills in search of super- 
lative trees. Among our most memorable 
finds were a huge shagbark hickory (107 
feet tall and 10 feet in circumference) and 
an American cottonwood (107 feet tall and 
15 4 feet in circumference) growing near 


each other along the banks of the Pee Dee 
River in Richmond County. Though neither 
tree qualified as a state champion, both were 
remarkable, not only for their sheer size 
but for their symmetrical beauty. 

A massive white oak, standing 99 feet 
tall, on private land in Montgomery County 
is also worth noting. The tree scored a total 
of 359 points, 44 points shy of the 403- 
point state champion in Chatham County, 
but its average crown spread of 136 feet 
is among the largest ever seen by Carmean 
and Williamson. 

The big tree aficionados keep a notebook 
of all the noteworthy trees they encounter 
for the simple reason that all champion 
trees eventually fall down due to old age, 
the chainsaw or are toppled by storms, like 
the former national champ longleaf and 
the former state champ water oak from 
Elizabeth City that was pictured in the 
2016 WINC story. When this happens, 
Carmean and Williamson frequently have 
another tree in mind to replace the fallen 
champion, unless of course someone else 
beats them to the punch. 

Carmean and Williamson are often suc- 
cessful in their quest for new champions. 
Recently, acting on a tip from a steward with 
the Sandhills Area Land Trust, they found 
and measured the new state champion 
Shumard oak on a tract of land bordering 
the Deep River. The tree is so large (nearly 
20 feet in circumference, 142 feet tall and 
with an average crown spread of 110 feet) 
that it can easily be seen on Google Earth. 

In the town of Duck along the northern 
Outer Banks, the pair discovered the new 
state champion of one of North Carolina’s 
most unusual species of tree, the Hercules’ 
club. With a restricted range in the state, 
growing only along the coast, this small 
species of a tree has a trunk covered in 
large spines and was once used by Native 


Americans and early settlers for medicinal 
purposes. Alkaloids released by chewing 
on the leaves and bark cause a numbing of 
the mouth, teeth and gums; a characteris- 

_ tic that gives the species its other common 
name: the “toothache tree.” 


Crowning a New Champ 


When word reached Carmean and 
Williamson about the loss of the national 
champion longleaf, the pair immediately set 
about trying to locate another large specimen 
| to replace it. Weymouth Woods-Sandhills 
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Gary Williamson and Byron Carmean 
measure the circumference of the new 
national champion longleaf pine, found 
just a few miles from the fallen former 
champion. Its strange, twisted trunk 
is unlike any other pine the big tree 
hunters have seen in three decades of 
searching for champion trees. 
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Nature Preserve in Moore County seemed 
like the most obvious place to start. Along 
the sandy trails of the park’s Boyd Tract stand 
North Carolina’s last remaining old-growth 
longleaf pines, including the oldest known 
specimen in the United States at 468 years 
of age. 

Old-growth forests have never been com- 
mercially logged. It is estimated that less 
than one half of one percent of all the for- 
ests in the eastern United States remain as 
old-growth. Where old-growth does occur, 
the trees typically are very large and very old. 
An old-growth stand of bald cypress grow- 
ing along the Black River in southeastern 
North Carolina recently made national 
headlines when one of the trees was found 
to be 2,624 years old, making it the oldest 
living tree in eastern North America. 

Carmean and Williamson made the trek 
from Virginia down to the Sandhills of 
North Carolina last February. In one after- 
noon, they walked the Boyd tract measur- 
ing several longleafs, the largest of which 
scored 202 points and had a height of 90 
feet with a circumference of just over 8 feet. 
Large trees for sure, but nowhere near the 
size of the fallen champ. 

Around this time, I received a tip about 
a large longleaf on private property near 
the community of Black Ankle, just a few 
miles as the crow flies from the fallen 
national champion lying on the ground 
near Ether. Within a few weeks, we visited 


the site and encountered one of the most 
unusual looking and largest longleaf pines 
any of us had ever seen. Its massive trunk, 
covered in thick furrowed bark, was twisted 
and distorted along its entire length all the 
way up to its flattop crown, making the 
tree look like an Ent from Tolkien’s “Lord 
of the Rings” novel. 

The longleaf had an astounding circum- 
ference of 14 feet but was somewhat stunted 
in its height which was just over 77 feet. 
After tallying its average crown spread of 
42 feet, the tree scored an impressive 256 
points, qualifying it as the new national 
champion and setting off an enthusiastic 
round of high-fives and congratulations. 
In discussing the tree with the property 
owners, we learned it had been in the fam- 
ily for generations and held sentimental 
value. Couple that with the fact the trunk 
was so gnarly and knotty, it held little 
commercial value. 

A few days later, Carmean submitted 
the longleaf’s point total to the state’s big 
tree coordinator and learned that we had 
been scooped by another person who had 
nominated the tree months before, soon 
after the collapse of the previous champ. 
Despite not having our names associated 
with the pending national champion, it is 
good to know that such a spectacular tree 
will be recognized and appreciated for 
generations to come. 

The wonderful thing about nominating 
a tree for consideration on the state cham- 
pion list or the National Register is that 
anyone can do it. You do not need to bea 
forester, professional arborist or botanist. 
Amateur naturalists, citizen scientists and 
general tree buffs are encouraged to explore 
the natural areas of their home state to 
locate and nominate potential champions. 
It is a great way to get kids off their com- 
puters and iPhones for an afternoon out- 
doors. Standing next to the trunk of a truly 
massive tree is sure to inspire a sense of 
wonder and appreciation for the natural 
world in young minds. + 


Todd Pusser is a marine biologist and a 
frequent contributor of articles and photo- 
graphs to Wildlife in North Carolina. To 
view the current list of state champion trees 
and to see which native trees are eligible for 
nomination, or to nominate a tree, visit the 
North Carolina Forest Service website at 
www.ncforestservice.gov/Urban/nc_cham- 
pion_big_trees_overview.htm. 


Where to Find Fantastic Trees 


Want to see enormous trees, including some champions? Many North Carolina champion trees are located 
on private lands and require permission from property owners to visit them. However, many outstanding 
examples of champion trees and old-growth forests are found on public lands that are readily accessible. 
Here is a list of spectacular trees in North Carolina. Pack up the family and take a road trip to see some of 
this state’s great natural wonders. 


1. Longleaf Pine (Pinus palustris) Once the dominant forest of the Southeast, a mere 5 percent of its total 
historic acreage remains. Only a few hundred acres of old-growth longleaf pines remain standing. One 
such forest can be found in the Boyd Tract of the Weymouth Woods-Sandhills Nature Preserve near 
Southern Pines. Here, one can walk among some of the largest longleaf pines in the state—many Vi 

measuring nearly 10 feet in circumference and over 90 feet in height—and visit the oldest (+ 
known longleaf pine—468 years old—in the United States. Visit the park’s main office at 1024 / 


Fort Bragg Road in Southern Pines and pick up a park map for trails to the Boyd Tract. 


2. Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) The former national champion and current state cham- 
pion resides in Mathis Cemetery near Clinton. To get there, take Hwy 24 east 2.2 miles from its 
intersection with Bus 701. Just beyond Mathis Road on the left (north) side of Hwy 24, look for 
the tree in the middle of a cemetery next to an old white church. Pay a visit in mid-April when 
the tree is in full bloom. 


3. Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest This 3,800-acre old-growth forest near Robbinsville, named for the poet 
whose poem “Trees” should be required reading for elementary school kids, boasts some of the largest 
examples of tulip poplars, red and white oak, basswood, beech and sycamore trees in the state. Many 
are over 400 years old, stand over 100 feet tall and have circumferences greater than 20 feet. Direc- 
tions: From Robbinsville, take Route 143 west for about 12 miles and turn right onto SR 1134 
(Joyce Kilmer Road). Go 2 miles and turn into the forest. It is well marked. Take the upper 
three-quarter mile Poplar Cove Loop Trail to see most of the large trees. 


4. Bob Padgett Tulip Poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera) Named for forest ranger James “Bob” 
Padgett, this tulip poplar stands 127 feet tall and has a circumference of 20 feet, making it the 
current state champion for the species and one of the largest trees in North Carolina. Directions: 
Take Horse Cove Road at the end of East Main Street in the mountain town of Highlands. The road 
winds downhill for 37 curves into Horse Cove. On the right is Rich Gap Road. Hike approximately 
67 yards up Rich Gap Road to the tree. You know you are there when you see a plaque honoring 
the late ranger. 


5. Turkey Oak (Quercus cerris) Scoring an amazing 200 points, the current state and national cham- 
pion can be found along the left (north) side of Hwy 211 at its junction with East Indiana Ave. just 
outside of Aberdeen (Moore County). Look for the tree growing beneath a powerline and next to 
a metal fence on the edge of a gas station parking lot. 


6. Shortleaf Pine (Pinus echinata) The current state champion stands in the historic coastal 
town of Bath (Beaufort County). Look for the tree growing in a park at the southwest corner 
of Front and King streets across from Hardy Point Lane. 


7. Live Oak (Quercus virginiana) The largest specimen in the state with a 411-point total grows 
in the historic Airlie Gardens in Wilmington. The “Airlie Oak” dates to 1545 and is located just 
2 miles from Wrightsville Beach at 300 Airlie Road. A small admission fee is required to enter the 


park, which is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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tackle and black-powder rifles may not 
seem parallel, but some similarities exist, 
as well as attitudes in the given camps. 

In archery, the long bow gave way to the 
recurve. In the late 1960s, the compound bow 
was invented and patented, and “the purist” 
traditional archers began crying foul over the 
cams, aluminum arrow shafts and mechanical 
releases. Fast forward a couple of decades and 
some compound users are looking down their 
risers at the crossbow users. 

Muzzleloaders have followed a similar path in 
America. The flintlock of the 1600s was followed 
by the percussion cap guns of the 1800s, but the 
flintlock didn’t go anywhere. When the inline 
muzzleloader was introduced in the mid-1980s, 
some traditionalists opposed the “modern” muz- 
zleloader that bore more of a resemblance to a 
current bolt-action or break-action rifle than the 
traditional flintlock. No longer could traditional- 
ists consider these firearms primitive, not with 
their telescopic sights (scopes), powder in pre- 
measured pellets and polymer-tipped bullets. 
But does any of it really matter? 
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My own adventure in muzzle loading 
started in a most opportune way: I won a rifle 
in a raffle 14 years ago. I went to the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America annual con- 
ference in Spokane, Wash., and dropped a 
business card in a box. Next thing I knew I 
was shipping home a Connecticut Valley 
Arms (CVA) Optima inline with a 3x9 scope 
and a box of Pyrodex pellets, belted bullets 
and cleaning supplies. | was set—and I still 
use the same rifle today. 

There are some die-hard traditionalists 
among us, and good for them. When folks 
employ the more modern equipment, the 
main reasons seem to be adding time to 
their deer season or greater range to harvest 
an animal. 


Primitive Weapons 

Since I don’t shoot a “primitive” weapon (i.e., 
flintlock), I sought out some folks who might 
shoot any kind of muzzleloader and why 
they did. Walter “Deet” James, the hunting 
R3 specialist for the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission, is often a sounding board for 
me when it comes to hunting issues. He’s 
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originally from Pennsylvania and had some 
thoughts on muzzleloaders. 

“lm from east-central Pennsylvania, the 
western edge of the anthracite coal region,” 
he said. “We typically had a late Christmas 
flintlock season. [We] also typically have an 
October antlerless season for flintlock, inline, 
scope or iron sights permitted. 

“When it comes to our flintlock after- 
Christmas traditional season that’s been in 
place for a long time, [it's] flintlock ignition 
only, .44 or bigger. You can also use a hand- 
gun. You can’t use any telescopic sights, but 
peep-sights are OK. It’s meant for taking 
deer after the season and limiting it to 
primitive weapons.” 

James said that in Pennsylvania, as is 
the case in many states including North 
Carolina, the flintlock season means extra 
time to hunt. In Pennsylvania, you only had 
two weeks of gun season and a couple of 
weeks for archery season, and you could 
only take one deer. 

“For me, if I didn’t kill my buck or doe 
early in the season, I had an extra oppor- 
tunity after Christmas,” he said. “Within 


AT 
Foun 


Flintlock Muzzleloader 


Percussion Muzzleloader 


Inline Muzzleloader 


the R3 realm[recruitment, retention and 
reactivation], I’m grateful for any season that 
gets people hunting with whatever imple- 
ment they want to and whatever extends 
their season. It just opens up another win- 
dow of opportunity.” 

Dan Hopping’s name has graced these 
pages in the past. A long-time Raleigh gun- 
smith and flintlock maker, his love of the 
old guns runs deep. 

“The attraction? I’m kind of into his- 
tory and the flintlock is kind of an Ameri- 
can art form,” Hopping said in his home 
office, where a boar shoulder mount and a 
boar skull hung on the walls behind him 
as we spoke. “So, the long rifle grew out of 
the Pennsylvania jaeger rifle. The jaeger 
rifle came to Philadelphia from Germany 
in the early 1700s. The jaeger rifle was 
short and heavy caliber and the Americans 
wanted a smaller caliber—to carry more 
ammo—and a smaller caliber travels far- 
ther, and you don’t need as much lead and 
powder, and they wanted it to be more 
graceful. Hence, the evolution of the flint- 
lock in America.” 
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CVA MUZZLELOADERS 


Modern muzzleloaders are a cinch to load. 
Clockwise: 1. Pre-measured loads of black 
powder or an equivalent are dropped into the 
chamber. 2.A conical belted bullet (shown) 
ora sabot bullet are fitted in the muzzle (3) 
using a bullet starter. 4. The ramrod is used to 
seat the bullet firmly on top of the propellent. 
5.A primer used in shotgun shells is also used 


to ignite black powder. 6. If everything is 


done correctly, you will see this after pulling 
the trigger. 


30 


TIPS FOR BETTER MUZZLELOADING 


Black-powder guns come with issues that center-fire rifle users don’t (necessarily) 


} 


have to deal with. So, here 


|. Moisture can be a significant 
problem for black-powder guns. 
Black powder and the modern 
substitutes absorb water, often 
from condensation, which can 
happen with sudden changes in 
temperature. It may take some 
experimenting depending upon 
your locale. | keep my muzzle- 
loader in my garage without a 
primer in the breech plug for the 
two weeks that | might use it. 
Just be cautious when going from 
cold to warm temperatures. 


2. Some folks advocate for com- 
pletely unloading the rifle, either 
by firing it or removing the 
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are five tips for better succe 


breach plug and pushing the 
powder charge and bullet out of 
the muzzle. 


3. Those who favor PowerBelt 
brand bullets and sabot bullets 
should not use barrel lubricants. 
They can create accuracy issues, 
pressure variances and fouling 
to increase. 


4. You can use your ramrod to 
help determine if your rifle is 
properly loaded. Carefully load 
your gun and make sure the bullet 
is seated firmly on the powder or 
pellets, then use a pen or nail 
polish to mark the rod. This gives 


ss with your muzzleloader. 


you a quick visual in the field to 
determine if the gun is loaded. 


5. If traveling out of state or to 
a camp for extended hunting, 
check your zero after arriving, 
just as you would a center-fire 
rifle, particularly if you “cheat” 
like me and use a scope. Speak- 
ing of scopes, if you are traveling 
to another state, make sure scopes 
are legal. Depending upon the 
state, loose powder and iron sights 
may be required, and certain types 
of “modern” bullets may not be 
legal. Some states have different 
minimum calibers for different 
game animals. 


iSTOCK/MIDWEST WILDERNESS 


Hopping participates in living history 
reenactments for the Over Mountain Victory 
| Trail Association, the Sons of the American 
Revolution and Coalition of Historical 
Trackers, among others. So, his interest in 
‘the flintlock goes beyond hunting. But he 
has harvested a varied menu of game with 
his muzzleloadeers. 

_ “Wild boar, a lot of ground hogs,” he said 
when asked to recount old harvests. “In Ohio 
and Indiana there’s more ground hogs than 
people in most counties. Right now, a ground 
hog will cost a soybean farmer $800 before 
| the Forth of July. I’ve killed some deer 
,along the way, not from shooting them 
‘from a tree stand, but by stalking them.” 
Hopping clearly has more than “an 
extra season” invested in his passion for 
‘the old iron. 

' Aaron Harmon manages a gun counter at 
/a retailer in Garner. I questioned him about 
today’s muzzleloader customer. Before he 
answered the first question, he pulled up a 
picture on his cellphone. It was his 1750s- 
‘style .50-caliber flintlock leaning against a 


tree. Having visually asserted his preference, 
he continued. 


“Typically, a first-time buyer walks in, 
wants to extend their hunting season by a 
couple of weeks and they’re purchasing a 
more modern inline muzzleloader,” he said. 
“The buyer is generally a bit better heeled 
because you're looking at a $400 or $500 
gun. They usually come with optics. That 
is an absolute selling point with that rifle.” 

Harmon said that for inline guns, they 
sell ammo pellets (not loose powder), sabot 
bullets or belted bullets. There is no round 
ball ammo in this faction. If the bullet has 
a Nylon tip (for expansion), so much the 
better. He said visual application is import- 
ant in marketing. His advice for the first- 
time buyer? 

“Educate yourself on what you are about 
to embark on,” he said. “These are not center- 
fire rifles. You have to clean them. If you 
shoot it and put it up and come back to it 
next year, it ruins your rifle. I see more and 
more of them every year. It’s great for busi- 
ness, but they’ve ruined a rifle.” 


So, there clearly are primitive-weapon 
flintlock users out there. But there’s a push 


these days to stretch the range of various 
projectiles; arrows, bolts, turkey loads, and 
yes, black-powder loads. Can innovation 
overcome physics? Should it? 

I dug up an article by veteran gun writer 
Bryce Towsley from the November 2014 
issue of Outdoor Life entitled “Black Powder: 
The Cold Hard Truth about Muzzleloaders.” 
He took on the notion of long-range perfor- 
mance of modern muzzleloaders and con- 
cluded that 200 yards is the limit. 

Towsley used several modern in-line 
muzzleloaders with identical powder loads 
and bullet weights (three Pyrodex pellets 
behind a Barnes 250-grain bullet). The 
average grouping at 100 yards was 2.24 
inches—call it 4.5 inches at 200 yards. The 
velocity at 200 yards averaged 1,467 feet- 
per-second. With a 100-yard zero, the bullets 
dropped 9.4 inches at 200 yards. At 200 
yards the bullet had only 1,180 foot-pounds 
of energy, where 1,000 foot-pounds is con- 
sidered the minimum for the ethical harvest 
of white-tailed deer. 

“Use your hunting skills to get closer,” 
Towsley wrote in the article. “That's what 
muzzleloader hunting is all about.” 

Which brings us back around to so many 
outdoors debates: Just because you can, does 
it mean you should? Personally, even with 
my favorite bolt-action .270, | don't feel com- 
fortable shooting much past 200 yards. | 
don’t feel comfortable shooting my muzzle- 
loader past 100 yards. I have a 30-yard, self- 
imposed max range with my compound bow. 
And so it goes. 

One day, when I have the time to practice 
and perfect my skills, I'd like to take a deer 
with a recurve bow and perhaps build a kit 
flintlock and use it. But right now, I have no 
problem taking the stand with my inline CVA 
and putting the crosshairs on a buck or doe. 
My muzzleloader doesn’t define me, and it 
is not a lifestyle; it’s two extra weeks of 
opportunity in North Carolina. For others 
its a passion and part of history. Let's remem- 
ber no matter what you use, in the deer wood 
it’s all paths to the same destination: meat 
in the freezer. = 


Mike Zlotnichi is the associate editor of 
Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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Carolinas 
- Urban Archery Season offers ad 
while helping to 


North 


As Wwitight starts to 


fall, the doe nises from hen bed in 


a wooded swale. She walks into a backyard where ornamental 
shrubbery grows and browses for a minute or two. She passes to 
the left of a swing set into another backyard where, for the past 
few weeks, a couple has been throwing corn on top of the snow. 
After eating for a while, she walks across the street to a bird feeder 
to see what treats may have spilled out. 


SERRE. x 5 


Before the sun rises on this 
winter morning, the doe will 
have visited dozens of yards 
enveloping dozens of houses. At 
some windows, people inside 
will smile when they glimpse her 
and be glad that they have left 
out apples and other foodstuffs. 
At other homes, she will be 
greeted disdainfully by residents 
who are tired of deer eating their 
shrubs, gardens, fruit trees and 
all manners of other things. On 
too many mornings, local munic- 
ipal workers will have the grim 


task of responding to calls where 
deer have expired in those same 
yards and streets from fatal 
encounters with vehicles. 

To try and cope with an overly 
abundant deer herd, the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission 
has instituted an urban archery 
season that now runs from mid- 
January through mid-February 
in participating cities, towns and 
villages. Each municipality 
decides whether hunting is 
allowed on public property dur- 
ing the urban archery season 
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and restrictions, if any, on pri- 
vate property. 

Ken Knight, Piedmont super- 
visor for the Commission's Pri- 
vate Lands Program, explained 
the need for having an urban 
archery season and the chal- 
lenges the Commission faces 
with this season. 

“Urban/suburban areas pro- 
vide large refuges for deer. Munic- 
ipalities and homeowner associ- 
ations tend to place restrictions 
on hunting, leaving vehicle 
strikes, disease and occasional 
predation as the only controls on 
the deer population,” Knight 
said. “One thing that I’ve run 
into when speaking about urban 
archery season at city council 
meetings is that folks tend to 
think bowhunting is unsafe, 
which is definitely not true. 

“Providing the means for 
hunting urban and suburban 
areas, the urban archery season 
hasn’t really been enough to help 
control deer populations in those 
areas .. . Some municipalities 
allow hunting during the urban 
archery season, but not during 
the regular season. So, changing 
those local laws would be help- 
ful. A lot of hunters have had 
enough by January 1; that may 
be why participation is so low.” 
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In 2019, bowhunters har- 
vested 169 deer in the 61 cit- 
ies, towns and municipalities 
participating in the urban 
archery season, according to 
harvest statistics published 
on the Commission's website 


someone they know or at least 
someone who lives locally hunt 
their land,” he said. “The county 
tax GIS website can help hunters 
find landowner contacts. Some 
municipalities allow urban 
archery with no restrictions, but 


Kach municipality decides whether 


hunting is allowed on public property 


during the urban archery season and 


restrictions, if any, on private property. 


(newildlife.org). Those figures 
were up Slightly from the 143 
deer harvested during the 2018 
urban archery season and 133 
harvested in 2017. 

Knight encouraged more 
hunters to participate in urban 
archery season, either as a way of 
putting venison in their freezer 
or helping the state manage its 
suburban herd. He said that just 
as folks must often ask to hunt 
in order to gain access on rural 
land, the same is true in urban 
and suburban areas. 

“I expect most homeowners 
would be more likely to let 


many make stipulations like 
minimum of 2 acres or 5 acres, 
minimum height hunters must 
be off the ground or minimum 
distance from a dwelling or prop- 
erty line. The GIS website can at 
least help hunters find properties 
that fit the acreage requirements. 
So, a starting point is what areas 
are available for hunting within 
each municipality.” 


Working To 

Every municipality that takes 
part in urban archery season is 
listed in the Regulations Digest 
with a contact number, website 


Left: Portable climbing stands 
are well-suited for uban archery 
hunting. Opposite: It’s not 
unusual to see mature bucks 
in urban environments. 


or e-mail address. Hunters 
wanting to participate in the 
urban archery season are 
encouraged to contact the city 
to obtain information on where’ 
hunting is lawful and landown- 
ers who may be willing to 

allow hunting on their property. 

“Hunters wanting to hunt 
neighborhoods that are in the 
urban archery season may have 
success by contacting commu- 
nity leaders or a few residents 
to determine where deer con- 
flicts may be occurring,” said 
Evin Stanford, the Coastal super- 
visor of the Commission's Private 
Lands Program. “Hunters can 
then focus their efforts on con- | 
tacting residents in those areas | 
to see if hunting permission can 
be granted. Hunters should also 
keep an eye out for landowners 
that have deer-proof fencing or 
netting around gardens and land- 
scaping vegetation, or for antler | 
guards placed around the trunk | 
of small trees. 

“This is a sure sign the land- 
owner is trying to protect these 
desirable plants from foraging 
deer or bucks that are damaging | 
trees. Hunters seeking access will | 
often find greater success obtain- 
ing permission when focusing | 
on these types of landowners 
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that are already dealing with 
and trying to manage deer nui- 
sance issues.” 

District 3 Wildlife Biologist 
Greg Batts suggested that any- 
one who wants to hunt in urban 
and suburban areas cruise the 
area of interest and write down 
the subdivision names. Go 
online and find the homeowner 
association and contact it. Many 
homeowner associations discuss 
these types of issues in online 
neighborhood groups (like Next- 
door) and are potential places 
bowhunters can make contacts 
and explain how they can help 
alleviate damage issues. Home- 
owner associations can also put 
hunters and their members 
together in a neighborhood 
meeting for question-and-answer 
sessions, Batts said. 


Stanford encoliraged wibae atchery season huriters to always 


+ 724 Ms 


‘se safe and ethical, and to be aware of the sensitivities that 


many suburban residents have toward hunting. Ta 


“All steps should be taken to ensure all hunting activities 
‘are conducted with safety being the highest priority,” he» 
~~ said. “This relates to things such as hunting. time periods and 


locations. Where interactions. with. residents are minimized, 


letting residents know when you are on their property, RiePE 


target identification and shot placement, hunting from. an ele- 
vated position and wearing a fall restraint. system, Being an 
ethical hunter. ensures hunting will be. accepted within the i 
community and will help maintain an overall favorable opinion, ee 
of hunting and hunters. ; ar 

“Being ¢ considerate and polite t: to fecdene: ‘quickly re retriev- : 
ing and. inconspicuously removing | harvested, deer, following 
all hunting regulations and reporting all harvest’, and show- — 
ing respect: for the properties and individuals you ‘interact . a 
- with will all bode well for continued hunting, access and keeping 
hunting and hunters in a positive light. The bottom line i Is, if. 
residents feel that hunting activities in their community are | 
not safe or that the hunters themselves are demonstrating. 
unethical behavior, then the Cie opportunity. will puis 
be taken away.” ee 


Safety First 

It is always important for archers 
to take safe, ethical shots, but it 
is especially crucial in towns and 
cities. “Hunting with a bow on 
small acreage can be a challenge 
because a poor shot may mean 
a wounded deer goes to another 
property or potentially across 
several properties,” Knight said. 
“So, it is especially important 
to take good shots and perhaps 
even talk with adjacent home- 
owners before hunting on 
small acreages.” 

Stanford added that many 
non-hunters do not understand 
how safe archery hunting really 
is and how well it meshes 
with suburban neighborhoods 
where property sizes are typi- 
cally relatively small, and noise 
associated with firearm 


ay 


hunting would be unaccept- 
able. Stanford also encouraged 
prospective urban archery sea- 
son bowhunters to reach out to 
suburbanites to let them know 
how hunters can provide a 
real service for them, the envi- 
ronment and the deer them- 
selves when whitetails become 
overpopulated. 

“Oftentimes residents don’t 
understand how attractive food 
resources are for deer within 
their community and thai their 
community often provides deer 
refuge from predators and hunt- 
ing activities,” Stanford said. 
“Deer can thrive under this 
scenario with the primary mor- 
tality agents being vehicle strikes 
and disease. When the deer den- 
sity grows to the point where it 
becomes too high for the 


| 
| Some urban landowners welcome 

| the help in curbing deer populations. 
' Hunters should always carry writ- 


_ ten permission from the landowner 
| as well. 
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, available food resources, deer 
| can then become malnourished, 
| lose body condition and poten- 
! tially die from nutritional stress. 
“Hunters that help residents 
_ understand the relationship 
_among food availability, lack of 
_ population control, overall deer 
health and increasing conflicts 
with deer will likely have greater 
"success at gaining public support 
| for hunting activities.” 


Nias for, a Successful 
Unban Season 


_In some respects, pursuing 
suburban deer is like seeking 
out whitetails in any setting. 
For example, standard hard 
mast foods, such as acorns, can 
remain on the ground deep into 
winter. And certain soft mast 
foods, such as persimmons, can 
cling to trees well into January 
as well. Just as these and other 
mast menu items draw deer deep 
into the Pisgah National Forest, 
they also attract deer to heavily 
| populated areas of the Tar Heel 
State. And funnels, whether they 
are between two mountainsides 
or two swales in a subdivision, 
will channel deer toward wait- 
ing archers. 
However, stark differences 
‘certainly exist in both the food 


sources and travel ways for rural 
and suburban/urban whitetails. 
For example, several years ago 
a popular book called “The Grass 
is Always Greener over the Sep- 
tic Tank” documented how a 
suburban winter backyard that 
boasts verdant clover and grass 
because of a septic tank on the 


tiny woodlot go through one 
backyard to reach a series of 
backyards that constitute the 
housing development. My tree 
stand is in a hardwood in that 
backyard, and I truly expect to 
see deer every evening I’m aloft. 
Although suburban deer may 
initially be less wary of people 


“Oftentimes residents don’t understand how attractive food 


resources are for deer within their community and that their 


community often provides deer refuge from predators 


property is likely to be a major 
deer destination. Same goes for a 
backyard that hosts such plants 
as Japanese honeysuckle, culti- 
vated berry patches and the 
new growth from the previous 
summer's garden. 

Funnels exist in suburbia 
just as they do in the wilds of 
North Carolina, but, in the case 
of the former, they are definitely 
manmade. For example, one of 
my favorite backyards to hunt 
lies between a housing devel- 
opment and a small patch of 
forest. Deer that bed in that 


and hunting activities.” 


than rural whitetail, that can 
quickly change. Suburban deer 
will soon change their patterns 
if we don’t pay attention to the 
wind, don’t wear cover scents or 
if we overhunt a stand. White- 
tails are an adaptable species no 
matter where they live. 


Bruce Ingram is a frequent con- 
tributor to Wildlife in North 
Carolina and the author of eight 
books, including “The New River 
Guide” and “Living the Locavore 
Lifestyle.” He can be contacted at 
bruceingramoutdoors@gmail.com. 
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Insects like ants, butterflies and wasps use 
tricks to keep predators away 


he butterfly suns herself with her 


BRACONID 
WASPS 


written by Sydney Brown 
illustrated by Anne Runyon 


rest there all winter before returning 


wings open, gathering warmth and 
energy. Her proboscis—a long, black 
appendage that serves as the butterfly’s 
mouth—reaches out to take nectar from 
a flower. Her orange and black markings 
make it easy to identify her as a monarch 
butterfly. It is early fall and she is gather- 
ing what she needs to make the 2,000- 
mile journey south to Mexico. She will 


to lay her eggs. 

The monarch’s eggs will make an 
important journey after she lays them: 
from caterpillar to chrysalis (the stage 
where monarchs prepare for transforma- 
tion) to butterfly. 

The female monarch flutters her wings 
and moves on to another flower, constantly 
moving to avoid predators. She has out- 


INSECTS ARE EVERYWHERE 
Insects can be found burrowing beneath the ground, flitting 
from flower to flower and walking between pieces of bark. There 
are predators and prey, just like the rest of the animal kingdom. 
With over 1 million species, insects have very special adapta- 
tions, which are physical changes that help them survive. 

The monarch butterfly’s bright colors warn predators to 
Stay away. Predators would become sick if they ate a monarch 
butterfly. “’'m poisonous! Don’t eat me.” The monarch butter- 
fly becomes poisonous to other creatures by eating the milkweed 
plant when it is a caterpillar. Other insects, like the velvet ant, 
also use bright coloration as a warning. A velvet ant has a nasty 
stinger, so its colors tell predators, “I'll hurt you if you try to 
eat me.” 
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maneuvered several predators during her 
life. Her bright orange markings 
certainly tell a tale. 


Mimicry is another trick that some insects use to survive. 
Mimicry is when a creature can look like another organism 
or object. For example, a female tiger swallowtail butterfly 
tricks predators into staying away by adapting to resemble 
the black colors of a pipeline swallowtail butterfly, which is 
distasteful to its predators. 

Other ways insects avoid predators include playing dead, 
camouflaging with their surroundings, secreting or oozing 
sticky fluids, being stinky, blending in so perfectly they look 
like another object, armor and speed. Some methods are creepier | 
than others, and ones that most humans don’t want to come 
up against. 


TOBACCO HORNWORM 


DEFENSE MODE 
Not only does the bombardier beetle look cool—all 40 species 
_of the insect in the United States have blue elytra (wing cov- 
erings) and reddish head and limbs—but they have a cool 
weapon: their butts! Inside that wonderful butt, the bombar- 
_dier beetle has two chambers filled with liquids that when 
combined near the opening of the beetle’s abdomen create a 
"chemical that emerges at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. The beetle 
deploys this liquid when in danger, like if an unlucky predator 
_ decides to eat it. The result can be an explosion in the predator's 
stomach, allowing the beetle to safely emerge. 


+ 


Get Outside 
Some bug defenses may be downright creepy, but these insects have 
spent millions of years adapting to become the best bugs they can be. 


Going outside probably won't allow you to see some of these defenses, 


because you don’t want to get in the way of that beetle spray and 

timing a wasp’s hatching in a hornworm would be tricky. The best 
way to see how animals have adapted to surviving in their environ- 

‘ments is going outside and observing camouflage or mimesis, which 
is when animals become an object to blend in. Stick bugs are a great 
example of this. You can also spot bright coloration, stinky smells 
and armor on many different species. Just go outside and sit quietly 
and look around for what you can see. 


CADDISFLY LARVA 
(Glossoma sp.) __--¥; 


Yellow braconid wasp larvae emerge 
and then spin white cocoons on the 
tobacco hornworm. 


What’ creepier than a beetle firing a 212-degree chemical 
out of its butt to ward off predators? Perhaps a braconid wasp. 
Braconid wasps are a parasitic species that lay their eggs in 
other insects. A female wasp lays her eggs in a particular insect 
species—tobacco hornworms are favorites of these wasps in 
North Carolina. The resulting larvae feed under the hommworms’ 
skin until they are ready to pupate—or turn into adult wasps. 
At this point, the pupae emerge from the dead caterpillar’s 
skin in white cocoons, allowing the young wasps to fly away. 

Now, just like a human’s body, some insects also can fight 
off parasites and other things meant to harm them. The brac- 
onid wasp, though, has another step to her invasion when she 
lays her eggs. Upon injecting the eggs into the host species, 
the females also plant a virus that turns off the host's 
defenses, which allows her eggs to grow to adulthood. 

Ants, wasps, beetles and other insects have cool adaptations. 
You might consider them gross or disgusting, but they are 
definitely effective! 


BLENDING IN ACTIVITY 


Caddisfly larvae live in streams, rivers, lakes, ponds, spring seeps 
and temporary waters. As adults they live in a variety of land 

habitat. When they emerge from their eggs, the larvae spin silk 
to create a casing for them to live in while they gather enough 
food to enter the next phase of their metamorphosis, growing 
their wings and becoming adults. In order to not stand out to 
fish that find them a tasty treat, the larvae use twigs, rocks and 
whatever they can find to help camouflage their casing. Try this 
activity below to see how well your caddisfly can blend in. 


FIRST ASK AN ADULT TO HELP GATHER THESE MATERIALS: 


Materials: 
* Paper towel roll 
* Trowel 
* Scissors 
* Water 
* Bucket 


Head outside with your paper towel roll, which will be the 
casing that protects your caddisfly. Use your bucket and trowel 
to gather materials around you to camouflage your paper towel 
roll; gather whatever you need to blend in with your surround- 
ings. When you are finished, take your paper towel roll and 
hide it outside. Then ask a friend to try to find it and see how 
long it takes. Anything less than three minutes, try again! 
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back porch 


Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Turkey Harvest Near Record Level, 
Deer Harvest Down 


ar Heel wild turkey hunters had a 

banner season last spring. Hunters 
reported 18,730 turkeys last year, includ- 
ing 1,478 birds that were taken during the 
youth season. This season’s harvest was 
the second-highest recorded and was only 
slightly below the record harvest of 18,919 
birds harvested in 2017. This year’s total 
harvest statewide was 3.5 percent higher 
than the average harvest during the previ- 
ous three years. 

Turkey populations in many areas of 
the Coastal region are still growing. This 
year’s harvest in the Coastal region was 9.6 
percent higher than the average harvest 
during the previous three years. In the 
Mountains, turkey populations are gener- 
ally stable in some areas and declining in 
others. This year’s harvest in the Moun- 
tains was 6.5 percent lower than the aver- 
age harvest during the previous three years. 
In the Piedmont, this year’s turkey harvest 
was 6.0 percent higher than the average 
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harvest during the previous three years. 
The top five counties for the number of 
turkeys harvested were Duplin (497), Hal- 
ifax (479), Rockingham (453), Columbus 
(443) and Bertie (437). When consider- 
ing the size of counties, the top counties 
for the number of turkeys harvested per 
square mile were Rockingham, Franklin, 
Northampton, Caswell and Lincoln. 


DEER HARVEST NUMBERS 

Hunters in North Carolina harvested 
143,529 deer during the 2018-19 hunting 
season, consisting of 51.5 percent antlered 
bucks, 4.6 percent button bucks and 43.9 
percent does. Most deer were harvested 
with a gun (81.1 percent), followed by 
black-powder firearm (8.1 percent), bow 


(6.3 percent) and crossbow (4.5 percent). 
The 2018-19 total statewide harvest 
was down 9.2 percent from the previous 
three-year average, with notable declines 
in Southeastern and Northeastern zones, 
little change in Central and Northwestern 
zones, and an increase in the Western Zone. 
When compared to the previous three- 
year average, the largest declines occurred 
in the antlered buck harvest in the South- 
eastern Zone (-23.9 percent) and the 
Northeastern Zone (-24.9 percent). 
Significant rule changes and weather 
events occurred during this past hunting 
season that likely impacted hunter effort, 
harvest selectivity and reporting compli- 
ance; all of which influence reported 


harvest numbers. 


2018-2019 NORTH CAROLINA REPORTED DEER HARVEST 


% CHANGE 
SEASON ANTLERED BUTTON IN TOTAL FROM 
ZONE BUCKS BUCKS DOES TOTAL 3 YR. AVG. 
Southeastern 15,466 1,292 13,029 29,787 -19.2 
Northeastern 14,936 1,549 14,621 31,106 -20.4 
Central 20,096 2,033 18,519 40,648 -1.2 
Northwestern 15,932 1,476 13,386 30,794 0.6 
Western 7,495 267 3,432 11,194 Whe) 
State 73,925 6,617 62,987 143,529 -9.2 


ae NEWSLETTER 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 


Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at newildlife.org/enews. 


Top Dog Wins 
Big Rock Tournament 


Ii op Dog took top honors June 15 


when it landed a record break- 
ing 914-pound blue marlin to win 
the 61st annual Big Rock Blue Mar- 
lin tournament in Morehead City. 

Top Dog captain Ryan Knapp of 
Ocean City, Md., and angler Todd 
Dickerson of Damascus, Md., fought 
their catch for more than five hours 
and then needed an additional 90 
minutes to get the 15-foot fish 
partially into their 60-foot Buddy 
Cannady. Dickerson’s catch crushed 
the Big Rock’s previous record of 831 
pounds set in 2000 by the Summer- 
time Blues. 

Top Dog won $793,188 from the 
Big Rock’s record $2,869,150 purse. 
Wolverine finished in second 
place and captured $289,863 from 

the Big Rock purse with their 588.9- 
pound blue marlin. A final weigh-in 
at 10:55 p.m. on June 8 put the 
contest in concrete. Wall Hanger, 
captained by Gray Blount of 
Greenville, nearly caused a final leaderboard shake-up with a 569.5-pound blue marlin 
landed by angler Brian Allen of Raleigh. Allen’s catch weighed slightly less than the 
569.9-pounder reeled in by Donna Mae angler James Luihn. The close-call finish in 
third place was worth $192,575 for the Donna Mae crew. 

Sweetums weighed in a 545.4-pound blue marlin on Day One and won the fabulous 
fisherman level for $531,250 for the first blue marlin over 500 pounds to be weighed in. 
Annie O, captained by Brad Sutton of Raleigh, won $147,375 for the most release 
points (1,850) scored during the tournament. Annie O captured a daily and the overall 

release category with four blue marlin, one white marlin and a sailfish release. 

Job Site, captained by Bill Farrior of Greenville, won the Winner-Take-All (WTA) 
dolphin division with a 53.7-pounder pulled in by junior angler Michael Cripe. Job 
Site won $368,250 in WTA, daily and other weekly gamefish prizes. 

Uno Mas, captained by Brooks Smith of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., won the wahoo division 
with a 59.3 pounder caught by angler Jeremy Certas. The Uno Mas catch earned the 
team $7,000 in daily and weekly prizes. 

Predator, captained by Chris Barnett of Frisco won the tuna division with a 145.1- 
pounder landed by Wayne Wray of Bent Mountain, Va. The Predator catch, believed 
to be the largest in Big Rock history, earned the team $7,000 in daily and weekly prizes. 
It was one of two tunas boated during the tournament. 

By the end of the competition, anglers released 80 blue marlin, 54 white marlin, 17 
sailfish and two spearfish. Doc Fees, captained by Taylor Pleasant of Wilmington, scored 
the 61st release of the 61st Big Rock to win the tournament’ special $6,100 prize. 
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COURTESY BIG ROCK BLUE MARLIN 
The crew of the Top Dog are shown with their 
tournament record 914-pound blue marlin. 


Maxton Angler Breaks 
Redbreast Record 


Iphonso Jackson broke a 36-year-old 

freshwater fish state record on June 10 
after landing a 2-pound, 1l-ounce redbreast 
sunfish from the Lumber River in Wagram. 

Jackson, who is from Maxton, caught the 
sunfish using a cricket as bait. His catch 
breaks the previous record by 5 ounces. That 
fish, which weighed 1 pound, 12 ounces, 
was caught on May 29, 1983 by Ronald 
Stanley in Big Swamp in Bladen County. 

Jackson, 43, is an avid fisherman, a 
passion he attributes to his father, Johnny 
Jacobs, who taught him how to fish when 
he was a small boy, and one that he has 
passed on to his children, ages 23, 18 and 
17. They were with him the day he caught 
the massive sunfish. 

“We started fishing in a pond but weren't 
having any luck, so I said to my kids, ‘Let’s 
go back to where I learned how to fish, 
and this is what we caught,” Jackson said. 
“Td like to thank my daddy for teaching me 
how to catch fish and where to catch fish.” 

Jackson had the fish weighed on certi- 
fied scales at Safeway Market in Maxton. 

To qualify for a N.C. Freshwater Fish 
State Record, anglers must have caught 
the fish by rod and reel or cane pole; have 
the fish weighed on a scale certified by the 
N.C. Department of Agriculture, witnessed 
by one observer; have the fish identified by 
a fisheries biologist from the Commission; 
and submit an application with a full, side- 
view photo of the fish. 

For anglers who catch a redbreast 
sunfish that doesn’t quite measure up to 
this latest record-breaker but is 11 inches 
or longer or weighs 1 pound or more, the 
Commission has a redbreast classification 
for its North Carolina Angler Recognition 
Program. NCARP officially recognizes 
anglers who catch trophy-sized freshwater 
fish that do not qualify for a state record 
with a certificate featuring color reproduc- 
tions of fish artwork by renowned wildlife 
artist and former Commission fisheries 
biologist Duane Raver. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SATURDAY—SUNDAY SEPT. 7-8 


The 16th Annual Currituck Wildlife 
Festival will be held at Currituck High 
School in Barco. Wildlife artists, decoy 
carvers, decoy collectors, call makers 
and good food will be under one roof. 
Visit Coinjockruritanclub.com for 
more information. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 28 


Celebrate National Hunting and Fishing 
Day (NHFD) with the Commission at 
the Durham County Wildlife Club in 
Morrisville. The event will feature fish- 
ing in the 11-acre pond, archery, tree stand 
safety, camp site demonstrations, sporting 
dog demonstrations and more. NHFD 
events will also be held at the Pisgah 
Center for Wildlife Education near Mar- 
ion and the John E. Pechmann Fishing 
Education Center in Fayetteville. For more 
information, visit ncwildlife.org/NHFD. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 


Dismal Day is a fun-filled family festival 
celebrating history and nature at Dismal 
Swamp State Park in South Mills from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. For more information, 
contact Adam Carver at dismal. 
swamp@ncparks. gov. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be con- 
servation-oriented and should be submitted at least 
four months in advance to events@ncwildlife.org, or 
call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit newildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Black River Cypress Trees 
Are Older Than First Believed 


he Black River in southeastern North 

Carolina has been well known since 
the late 1980s for its ancient bald cypress 
trees, the oldest known trees in the East. 
The oldest was dated to 364 A.D., which 
means it was documented to be 1,700 
years old. 

New research has determined the trees to 
be much older—among the oldest on earth. 
Tree corings and growth-ring counting in 
2018 by Dr. David Stahle of the University 
of Arkansas show that one cypress sampled 
is at least 2,624 years old; another is at least 
2,088 years old. The discovery ranked bald 
cypress the fifth-oldest living tree species 
in the world. 

The venerable trees live in Three Sisters 
Swamp, a forested wetland that is part of the 
river in Bladen County. Last December, the 
N.C. Nature Conservancy purchased the 
swamp and bordering upland, thus pro- 
tecting the trees. The 1,700-year-old tree, 
known as “Methuselah,” lives here. Stahle 
determined its age in 1988. 

The day Stahle’s findings were pub- 
lished in May, he joined Nature Conser- 
vancy staffers and media members in 
canoes and kayaks to paddle into the 
swamp to view the 2,624-year-old cypress. 

As paddles clattered and prothonotary 
warblers sang from the canopy, Stahle said 
the swamp holds “one of the greatest old- 
growth forests left in the world.” 


The Three Sisters Swamp trees display 
huge buttresses, gnarled trunks and missing 
top limbs from centuries of storms and 
hurricanes. The trees stand in channels 
and sloughs formed by the river, growing 
slowly in the acidic, low-nutrient water. 
Ironically, the 2,624-year-old tree, with a 
weathered-but-straight trunk, doesn’t look 
as elderly as some of its knobbly neighbors. 

Stahle believes the Black River has trees 
approaching, if not exceeding, 3,000 years 
old. He concludes that the cypress were 
spared from logging because many are hol- 
low and would not have made good lumber. 
Today, the Nature Conservancy preserves 
more than 16,000 acres through ownership 
and conservation easements along the Black’s 
66 miles; large stands of cypress remain in 
private hands. Stahle said the trees face 
threats from rising sea levels, water pollu- 
tion and logging. 

The N.C. Parks and Recreation Division 
in 2017 proposed a state park along the 
Black River to protect and showcase the 
trees. Opposition arose from some resi- 
dents. The proposal was “dropped by the 
legislature due to lack of community sup- 
port,” Parks spokesperson Katie Hall said 
in an email. “If the community changes 
their opinions and comes to be supportive 
about it, we could revisit the possibility.” 


—Jack Horan 


Fishing Writer, Enthusiast Goines Dies at 69 . 


he local fishing community lost one of its ambassadors when longtime outdoors 


writer Rick Goines died last June after a long battle with an illness. He was 69. 

Goines wrote about his fishing adventures for over a decade in his “Tight Lines” columr 
published in several newspapers and magazines in eastern North Carolina, including the 
Rocky Mount Telegram and the Tarboro Weekly. As noted in an obituary published in the 
Telegram, Goines’ wife, Linda, estimates that Rick has written over 800 fishing columns. 

Goines wrote several articles about fishing for Wildlife in North Carolina, including 
a guide to shad fishing on the Tar and Roanoke rivers, and tips on how to take a kic 
fishing. His love of fishing—particularly for shad—and sharing that passion with other: 
is evident in his writing. 

“For me, shad fishing is much more than an activity. It’s a way of life,” Goines wrote it 
“Where the Shad Run,” published in the March/April 2018 issue of WINC. 


How Do Trout Use an Adipose Fin? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


THEIR VIVID COLORS AND TORPEDO-SHAPED BODIES make native 
_ brook trout and other trout among the most beautiful fish in North Carolina. 
The trout’s elegant fins also enhance its appearance. One of the fish's most 
distinctive features is the odd little lobe between its dorsal fin and tail—a 
structure called an adipose fin. Adipose is defined as fat—or fat storage—in 
~ animals, but the trout’s adipose fin contains neither fat, nor muscle, nor bone. 
So, what does it do? 


A close look at the adipose fin’s structure reveals its function. The fin has a 
dense network of nerves, with a concentration of receptors on the fin’s edge, 
and they are pressure sensitive. 
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In tuna and other high-speed swimmers, small finlets 
between the dorsal fin and tail are thought to enhance 
swimming efficiency at high speeds or during feeding 
maneuvers. These finlets are usually stiff and can direct 
water flow. Trout adipose fins aren't stiff. 


The adipose fin apparently detects turbulence in the 
water as a trout swims, and it relays this information to 
its central nervous system. This allows the fish to adjust 
its tail movements to more efficiently maintain its posi- 
tion as it swims. Stocked salmon that have had their 
adipose fin removed to mark them use significantly 
more energy to swim than salmon with an intact fin. 


Many other fish that live in turbulent, fast-flowing 
water have adipose fins, including flathead catfish, 
South American tetras and whitefish, which are near 
relatives of trout. 
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Of Silence and Dace 


written by Jim Wilson 


“| caught the faint 
odor of autumn, that 
sweet rot that some- 
times you can whiff 


even in early August.” 


P eople often fish and hunt to escape, to grasp if 
only briefly just a bit of solitude. Throughout 
hunting and fishing literature, writers have sent their 
characters, or themselves, to the back of beyond in 
search of that blessed reprieve. Henry David Thoreau 
fished in Maine, Ernest Hemingway's Nick Adams 
waded the Big Two-Hearted River and William 
Faulkner wrote of Isaac McCaslin hunting the big 
woods of Mississippi in search of Old Ben the bear. 
McCaslin only catches sight of the legendary bear 
when he leaves behind all the trappings of civiliza- 
tion, including his rifle, knife and pocket watch, 
and plunges into the woods alone. 

Once I took off alone on a birthday fishing trip 
to Wilson Creek in Caldwell County. My birthday, 
which falls near the middle of September, is not a 
prime time to trout fish. Although the autumnal 
equinox was less than two weeks away, the air tem- 
perature reached 85 degrees that day. I figured if trout 
were to be caught, they would be deep, and I really 
don't like to fish deep. If trout are deep, they must 
be more comfortable there and I’m loath to drag 
them out. Besides, I just don’t like slinging lead. 

I'd be lying if I said I didn’t expect to catch a fish 
that day—I always expect to catch something—but 
neither am I shocked when I don't. The attraction of 
the day was escaping to Wilson Creek and Edgemont, 
a tiny community in which you swear you had 
driven through a time warp and been transported 
back a century. Cellphone reception is an artifact of 
your other life. The narrow roads are gravel and 
dirt. There are maybe 15 houses or so; I’ve never 
bothered to count. 

Years earlier, ’'d hightailed it to Edgemont and 
realized that I'd told no one where I was going. It was 
the definition of incommunicado. I began to laugh 
at the realization that no one in the world knew where 
I was. It remains one of my happiest moments. 

I'd also chosen Wilson in order to fish an unknown 
section of the creek. Part of that stream bends away 
from the Forest Service road and disappears into 
trees and a field of white boulders. No telling what 
it might hold. The creek once flowed by the road, 
but several decades ago it changed course and took 
off for different places. 

By late morning, I'd rigged up, strapped ona 
chest pack and headed upstream. After a fishless 45 
minutes I reached for a bottle of water, which I 
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found Id left in the truck, along with a banana and 
a sandwich. “Man up,” I thought to myself. As I 
fished through a bend, the wading grew more diffi- 
cult because of large stones on the bottom and the 
depth of the water. When the water reached my 
chest, I waded to the bank and walked upstream to 
a more likely looking spot. The creek was devoid of 
trout but filled with dace, which pecked at my drop- 
per fly. If the dace were this plentiful, then there 
couldn't be any piscivorous trout around. 

I fished on for a couple more hours, waterless 
and fishless and growing ever-more clumsy in the 
water. I sat on a large rock and tried to figure out 
the best spot to clamber out. The banks were 10 or 
12 feet high and I didn’t know if my legs would 
haul me up. Still, the water was lovely, shallow to 
the point of perfect clarity in some places, black and 
deep in others. At my knees I noticed a brilliant red 
maple leaf spinning in a swirl. I caught the faint 
odor of autumn, that sweet rot that sometimes you 
can whiff even in early August. 

I gathered myself and waded farther, no longer 
bothering to fish barren water. Finally, | spotted a 
place that looked only 6 to 8 feet high and struggled 
back to the road. The climb was not a pretty sight. 
The three-quarter mile walk back to the truck 
seemed like a forced march. I drank two bottles 
of water upon arrival, muttered words | can’t write 
and departed the scene. 

A couple of days later, when the sting was gone, 
I checked with the late Jim Dean, an expert on 
Wilson Creek, and told him where I had fished. 
“Bud, I wished you'd checked with me first. I would 
have told you that section of the creek has never 
held trout. They just seem to pass right through. 
You should have gone downstream.” 

We both started to laugh a little. “All those dace 
should have told you something,” he said. “They 
did,” I said, “but I was too far into it to do anything 
but fish out by then.” 

I think of that day still. It was the last time I’ve 
trout fished on my birthday. Sometimes I look at 
the several photos of that red leaf spinning in the 
water. I might enlarge one and hang it on the wall 
to remember the quiet, the creek, Jim and other 
friends who have enjoyed the silence of that place. 
Besides, if | look hard enough there’s probably a 
dace swimming just beside it. 
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“There was never a night or a problem that could defeat sunrise or hope.” 


—Bernard Williams 


DARRELL W. ROGERS 


OUTDOOR MOMENT Ibis at sunrise 


IN THE NOVEMBER @ DECEMBER ISSUE 


q EYES ON THE SKY 
The Triangle Chapter of Delta Water- 
fowl’s annual youth duck hunts at 
Lake Mattamuskeet give many kids 


their first taste of pursuing waterfowl. 


MYSTERIOUS MARSH BIRD 
Seldom seen and difficult to moni- 
tor, the king rail continues to fasci- 
nate researchers at Mackay Island 
National Wildlife Refuge. 


LIFE IN THE STAND 

Bored on a deer stand? Impossible! 
There is much to see, listen to and 
think about when waiting on 


a whitetail. 
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